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yet very far from being under control; he was
liable to gusts of fierce passion. He was markedly
reserved. He was purposeless, and somewhat
discontented. He had no permanent home, and
was handicapped by means inadequate to the
requirements of the life in which he found his
amusements. There was at this juncture a real
possibility that he might drift purposeless through
life. From that he was saved by the influence of
his sister, Henrietta. She was a woman of strong,
determined character. For some time she had
sought, without success, to induce an elder
brother, John Haig, to adopt a military career.
Now she transferred her efforts to the youngest
brother. Douglas Haig, still purposeless, agreed,
if with no great enthusiasm. He sat for the
Sandhurst examination as a university candidate,
and in 1883 he entered Sandhurst as a cadet.

At Sandhurst, for the first time ambition took
possession of him. As a university candidate he
was both older, and, in spite of his desultory
studies, more widely informed than other cadets.
In sport he had already in some measure dis-
tinguished himself by playing for Oxford in the
inter-university polo matches. He was, from the
first, prominent among his fellow students at
Sandhurst, and he resolved that he would retain
the ascendancy. He left Sandhurst first in order
of merit, with the Anson Memorial Sword as
Senior Under Officer, and with a high athletic
record. For the first time in his life he made a
favourable impression upon those to whom fell